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FAIRCHILD WESTON SYSTEMS 
INCORPORATED - THIRTY YEARS OF 
PROGRESS IN SARASOTA ! !! 


On February 26, 1987 the US Space 
Program got back on track with the 
successful launch of an unmanned Delta 
rocket from Cape Canaveral. It’s payload? 

A Geostationary Operational Environment 
Satellite (GOES), intended to fill a critical 
surveillance void of Earth weather 
(especially hurricane) activity. 

On August 16, 1987, the world mourned 
the crash of Northwest Orient Airlines 
Flight 255 in Romulus, Michigan, a 
suburb of Detroit. The tragedy claimed 
158 lives. 

Looking back over the newsmaking events 
of 1987, these two are certainly among the 
standouts. But what has this to do with 
FWSI? We as a Company played a role 
in each of these and countless other events 
throughout modern history. 

For the GOES Satellite and three other 
satellites, we built a Pulse Code 
Modulation (PCM) Subsystem. In 
layman’s terms, this Subsystem translates 
the satellite microwaves into a format that 
a computer can understand and 
subsequently output as weather data, 
weather maps, etc. This particular 
project, which we shipped to the National 
Space Technologies Laboratory (NSIL) in 
Mississippi in Fourth Quarter 1986 and 
First Quarter 1987, includes both FWSI 


Telemetry Components and FWSI 
Instrumentation Recorders. 
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Aircraft’s ‘black box’ repaired 
at Fairchild-Weston in Sarasota 

"<• 255 flaps not set for taJveoff 


As it turned out, according to the National 
Transportation Safety Board, the tragedy 
in Michigan probably was the result of 
pilot error. And how did they reach this 
conclusion? Key evidence came from 
recorded data within the airplane’s two 
“black boxes”. These so-called black 
boxes (which are actually orange) are the 
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Cockpit Voice Recorder and the Digital 
Flight Recorder, both manufactured here 
in Sarasota, withstood the fiery crash and 
following inferno with the data intact. 

These recorders have such a high success 
rate and are so vital in crash investigations 
and subsequent correction measures that 
the Federal Aviation Administration 
• (FAA) has ordered that they be standard 
equipment on newly built commuter 
planes. They are already required on the 
big commercial carriers. 

The NSTL PCM Subsystem and Flight 
255’s Cockpit Voice Recorder and Digital 
Flight Recorder are two isolated FWSI 
product deliveries. Yet, they are a 
microcosm of the big FWSI picture, one 
that is interfused with the trials and 
triumphs of FWSI’s most cherished asset; 
we the FWSI people. 

We have, over the last thirty years in 
Sarasota, designed, developed, built, and 


delivered thousands of telemetry, 
recorder, and systems-oriented products 
to a virtual Who’s Who in worldwide 
industries and government agencies. In 
turn, most of these customers have paid 
us the ultimate compliment in subscribing 
to repeat business. 

This booklet salutes you, the Fairchild 
Weston employee, both past and present. 
The following pages review the events 
prior to 1957 that led to the establishment 
of Electro-Mechanical Research in 
Sarasota, and then the events, projects and 
product developments of the last 30 years. 
The center pages contain group 
photographs of the FWSI Family today. 

So, when you’re ready for that trip down 
nostalgia lane, settle back, relax, and 
happy reading. Oh, and while you’re at it, 
give yourself a pat on the back. As a part 
of the FWSI Family, you have a lot for 
which to be proud! 


HAPPY THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY!!! 
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THE PRE-SARASOTA DAYS 


THE BEGINNING FOR SCHLUMBERGER 


Schlumberger today is a multibillion 
dollar, multinational conglomerate. Yet, it 
started out as a family-owned enterprise 
in France less than 100 years ago! The 
company was started by brothers Conrad 
and Marcel Schlumberger as a mineral 
and oil exploration company. 

Years before the company’s inception, 
Conrad, who was a professor of Physics at 
the French Institution Ecole les Mines, 
accurately measured and recorded the 
electrical resistivity of various types of 
rocks. He realized that each type had its 
own unique electrical resistivity 
“signature.” 

Conrad expanded on this concept by 
taking his measurement device to the 
field. After numerous experiments, 
adjustments to the results, and then 
follow-up experiments, Conrad developed 
a successful technique where, by 
measuring the relative electrical resistivity 
of points below the Earth’s surface from 
ground level, he could develop a fairly 
accurate picture of the geological forma¬ 
tions beneath the Earth’s surface. Thus, 
“electrical prospecting” was born. 

During the period 1913 - 1914, Conrad 
combined this technique along with 
another recently discovered phenomenon - 
instantaneous polarization - to outline a 
pyrite ore body at Sain-Bell, Rhone and a 
copper ore body at Tilva Roche near Bor, 


Serbia. The latter discovery marked the 
first time that a nonmagnetic ore body had 
been discovered by geophysical means. 
This was also Conrad Schlumberger’s first 
commercial undertaking in this field. 

This might have led to the beginning of 
Schlumberger as a company, but World 
War I interrupted the progress until 1919. 
Then Conrad, joined by his brother 
Marcel, opened a modest 5-room facility 
at 30 rue Fabert in Paris, and converted 
the space into office, laboratory, and 
workshop facilities. By the way, this 
location is next door to today’s 
Schlumberger World Headquarters. 

Research and development of the 
“electrical prospecting” techniques 
continued into 1923, a year in which two 
significant events occurred pertaining to 
the fledgling Schlumberger enterprise. 
First, Conrad resigned as a professor of 
physics to dedicate fulltime efforts to the 
joint venture with his brother. Second, the 
efforts paid off quickly as the brothers 
used their techniques to delineate an 
oil-productive salt dome in Aricesti, 
Rumania. Thus marked the beginning of 
Schlumberger oilfield activity. 

In September of 1927, Schlumberger 
applied the electrical prospecting 
technique to a drill hole being bored for 
the Pechelbronn Oil Company in the 
Alsace Region of Eastern France. They 
did it by manually raising and lowering 
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the instruments in and out of the drilled 
hole on a point-by-point basis and then 
sequentially logging the measured results 


at each point. This is the first time that a 
log had been electrically taken of an oil 
exploration boresite. 



PARIS 

1919 - Schlumberger's 
open offices and 
research laboratories. 


ALSACE REGION 

1927 - For first time, 

electrical prospecting 

used with logging 

techniques for oil 

exploration. 






ARICESTI, RUMANIA 
1923 - Oil rich salt dome 
outlined using electrical 
prospecting. 




SAIN-BELL, RHONE 

1913-1914 - Pyrlto ore 
found via electrical 
prospecting. 


BOR, SERBIA 
(part or present-day 
Yugoslavia) 

1914 - Copper ore found; 
first electrical prospecting 
rind or nonmagnetic 
material. 


Schlumberger realized the fantastic 
significance of this “log.” By running 
additional logs at strategic locations within 
the greater prospective drilling area and 
then comparing the logged data from all 
of the drilled sites, Schlumberger was able 


to derive a clear picture of the area’s 
geological patterns. This, of course, 
helped oil drillers select those sites with 
higher probability of success. That event 
completely changed the course of oil 
drilling ... and Schlumberger! 


EXPANSION, EXPANSION, EXPANSION ! ! ! 


By 1929, Schlumberger was exporting this 
oil exploration technique to countries 
throughout the world, including the United 
States. Initially, the US ventures, which 
included drill sites in Texas, California, 
Oklahoma, and Louisiana were not 


profitable. The Depression had begun and 
oil was plentiful, so Schlumberger pulled 
out in 1930. 

However, successes were accumulated in 
other countries, especially Venezuela and 
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the Soviet Union. Through these efforts, Schlumberger to resume their US logging 
Schiumberger developed a worldwide operations. They did so, sending crews 
positive reputation for its service. In back to California that year and then to 
1932, the Royal Dutch Shell Group the Texas Gulf Coast in 1933. 

(makers of Shell Gasoline) asked 



1929 - 1937 Schlumberger’s export'their 
oil exploration techniques 


By September 1934, Schlumberger had 40 office. Within two years, increased 

employees and 11 trucks working logging business justified the construction of a 

operations in the USA. From this group, plant until Schlumberger shops, offices, 
an American subsidiary, Schlumberger and test facilities covered two city blocks 
Well Surveying (SWS) Corporation, was This solid growth continued through the 

founded in Houston, Texas. The first rest of the decade. 

American headquarters was a two-room 


THE BIRTH OF EMR 

By 1941, it was evident that the United party in World War D for much longer. 
States was not going to remain a neutral To contribute to the pending war effort, 
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SWS Houston created a spinoff nonprofit 
corporation, Electro-Magnetic Research, 
in the spring of 1941. The primary 
purpose of this new concern was to 
research and develop defense applications 
for SWS’s technology. 

One of the first EMR developments, a 
mine-detection system to stop jeeps and 
tanks upon detection of a land mine on 
their path, was actually begun at 
Schlumberger France before the onset of 
World War If. The fruits of project, along 
with many other pioneering endeavors for 
other types of land mine detectors, 
underwater mine detectors, infrared 


detectors, and missile guidance systems, 
were all provided to the Allies for the war 
effort. 

EMR did not terminate with the close of 
World War II in 1945. Rather, the young 
subsidiary intensified research and 
development efforts, branching into the 
field of research instrumentation. Notable 
developments during this period include 
highly sensitive galvanometers, accurate 
and stable strain-gage amplifiers, preci¬ 
sion signal generators, and improved 
degaussing equipment. EMR had become 
a laboratory for profit. 



It followed naturally in 1947, that when Ridgefield, Connecticut, that they would 
SWS Houston decided to move their also move the EMR Subsidiary since its 
research and development laboratories to primary function was also research and 
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development. Now a part of the Industrial 
Northeast, EMR found to its avail a highly 
diversified, yet close customer base. The 
firm grew, developed and diversified. 

However, the significance of other 1948 
contracts pales in significance to EMR’s 
history when compared to that of a 
contract signed with the Applied Physics 
Laboratory of Johns Hopkins University of 
Baltimore, Maryland. This marked the 
beginning of the marriage between EMR 
and telemetry. 

A little background is appropriate here 
before continuing the discussion of the 
EMR/Johns Hopkins contract. After the 
war in 1946, a research group from 
Princeton University in Princeton, New 
Jersey founded the Applied Science 
Corporation Of Princeton (ASCOP) to 
continue important work in telemetry 
begun at the university during World War 
n. First, a definition of telemetry: 

Telemetry is the science of measuring 
quantities such as speed, pressure , or 
temperature via an electrical 
apparatus, transmitting the measured 
quantities via a medium such as a 
radio wave, and then, at the distant 
station, receiving the data and then 
recording and/or indicating the 
measurements in a form that can 
eventually be understood by humans. 


Prior to 1948, ASCOP had collaborated 
with Johns Hopkins on a project to study 
the entire field of missile telemetry for the 
Navy Bureau of Ordinance. To support 
this joint effort, EMR was contracted to 
develop its first telemetry product, the 
Model 27 Subcarrier Discriminator. In 
layman’s terms, this product per forms the 
telemetry subtask of receiving and then 
indicating the measurements. 

ASCOP continued its studies for the Navy 
through 1953. A direct consequence of 
this is that ASCOP pioneered airborne and 
ground equipment to exploit the relatively 
untried techniques of time division 
multiplexing, one of the two main 
methods of telemetering data. 

Meanwhile, EMR’s Model 27 proved so 
reliable, that the company received many 
more orders for the product from a 
number of organizations. EMR then 
further expanded its position in the newly 
developing telemetry marketplace by 
introducing the Model 67 Modular 
Discriminator in 1954. This unit and its 
cousin, the Model 189, were used on test 
ranges and by aircraft/missile suppliers 
throughout the free world. 

EMR had, by this time, already 
established itself as the leader in telemetry 
data equipment. In fact, by 1956, the 
company was employing over 350 per 
sons. 




THE SARASOTA DAYS 


SARASOTA, HERE WE COME! 

Success has its price, and, as evidenced by 
a December 5, 1956 article in the 
Ridgefield Press, EMR had outgrown 
Ridgefield’s available labor pool: 

“Citing a lack of sufficient personnel 
to staff any further expansion of its 
production facilities in Ridgefield, 
Electro-Mechanical Research Inc. 
announced today that it plans to 
build an additional manufacturing 
plant five miles outside of Sarasota , 
Fla. ” 


At the same time, the Sarasota Industrial 
Council, which was instrumental in luring 
EMR to Sarasota, was for the first time 
making public the successful conclusion of 
negotiations that had gone on secretly for 
most of 1956. The announcement was 
made by retiring President Roger Adams 
at the Council’s annual meeting, held at 
the H & H Cafeteria. (The building that 
was once this cafeteria is now the Florida 
Power & Light Facility on Main Street.) 



Depending on who you talked to or what Sarasota Plant promised to create 
paper you read, the opening of the EMR anywhere from 300 to 500 jobs initially for 
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the Sarasota community. At the time, the 
city had a population of 30,000 and the 
county totaled 60,000. 

In early 1957, EMR trained the first of its 
Sarasota employees. They were then 
immediately put to work in the Company’s 
temporary headquarters on Clark Road, at 
the site where the Sun Haven U-Save now 
stands. Construction of the new 
permanent Sarasota Facility commenced. 
Some interesting facts and figures 
pertaining to the new site are as follows: 

© The site of the new plant was a 

90-acre tract of land at the corner of 
Sara Palm Bee Trail and Packing 
House Road. (This is the same site 
that our plant is at today, but Sara 
Palm Bee Trail is now Fruitville Road 
and Packing House Road is now 
Cattleman Road.) 

• The land purchase price as recorded 
at the Sarasota County Courthouse on 
December 19, 1956, was $61,000. 

• The architects who designed the 
facility are Roland Sellew and Erwin 
Gremli II. 

• The First Phase provided 45,000 
square feet of usable space. This 
represents approximately three times 
the production space as offered by 
the Ridgefield Site. 

• The First Phase building contractor 
was DeBree and McGrath, who beat 
out all other bidders with the low bid 
of $316,668. 

The transition to Florida quarters went 
smoothly, and soon EMR was back 


full-time to the business of making 
telemetry products. As evidenced by the 
number of advertisements taken out by 
local merchants, EMR was welcomed to 
the Sarasota business community with 
open arms. EMR responded in kind by 
running an ad of its own and by 
participating in Sarasota’s Florida 
Products Festival on February 14 through 
23, 1957. 


The telemetry boom continued into the 
summer of 1957. EMR had barely moved 
into its new plant (June 30, 1957) when 
the firm announced that it would begin 
efforts immediately to double the plant’s 
size and to move its administration and 
engineering staffs from Ridgefield to 
Sarasota. Most applauded the growth as 
good for Sarasota. However, a minority 
viewpoint did not want to see Sarasota 
change, as evidenced by this excerpt from 
an editorial on Economic Cutbacks in the 
August 23, 1957 Sarasota News: 

“The west coast of Florida is 
fortunate to be out of the industrial 
area that will feel the pinch. It 
should remind our industrial councils 
in this region that all this ballyhoo 
about bringing industry to Sarasota 
County has its drawbacks, and only 
the chosen few get any benefits out of 
it. Certainly the residents of Sarasota 
County will not benefit, and the 
sooner we forget all of this industrial 
talk and concentrate on making our 
community a specialized area for 
retired and artisan groups the better 
everybody will be. ” 
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EMR EXPERIENCES RAPID GROWTH; ACQUIRES ASCOP 


By October 1, 1958 when the new 30,000 
square foot two story addition opened, 
EMR’s employment swelled to about 400. 
Our existing telemetry products continued 
to have a dominant share in the FM 
telemetry. Three events occurred over the 
next twelve months that enabled the 
company to expand into other areas of 
telemetry. 

First, Schlumberger transferred the Pulse 
Code Modulation (PCM) project and the 
associated personnel from the Instrument 
Group (still located in Ridgefield, 
Connecticut) to the EMR Sarasota Plant. 

Second, EMR’s entry into the highly so¬ 
phisticated transmitter market was win¬ 
ning broad customer acceptance. 

Third, Schlumberger acquired ASCOP, the 
Princeton New Jersey firm with whom we 
participated in our first telemetry venture. 


EMR AIDS IN US SPACE CHASE 

i 

By 1959, USSR had established itself as 
the world leader in the quest for space. 
While the Soviets were chalking up 
success after success, the USA literally 
could not get off the launching pad, as 
described in a May 31, 1959 Sarasota 
Herald-Tribune article: 

At Cape Canaveral a missile belches 
fire and smoke, rises sluggishly from 
its launching pad and then 
accelerating more rapidly disappears 


Schlumberger made ASCOP a subsidiary 
of EMR Sarasota called EMR ASCOP. As 
part of this purchase, we acquired 
ASCOP’s well developed product line in 
the area of Pulse Division Modulation 
(PDM) telemetry and Pulse Amplitude 
Modulation (PAM) telemetry, the 
M-Series. 

In 1959, EMR developed a 
PCM/PDM/PAM processor, the Model 
185, that was a pioneer for telemetry 
processing at that time. In fact, the Model 
185 was one of the “showstealers” of that 
year’s International Telemetry Conference 
in Denver, Colorado. 

It was also during the 1958-1959 time 
frame that EMR, like most of the 
American high-tech industrial structure, 
was rapidly becoming preoccupied with 
the rumblings of the greatest scientific 
challenge yet... The quest for space. 


into the clouds with a thunderous 
roar. 

Inside a nearby blockhouse, scientists 
hover over their instruments following 
the flight. Suddenly they note a 
deviation from course. An order is 
given and one of the scientists pushes 
a bright red button labeled 
“Destruct. ” 

In the air over the Atlantic the missile 
explodes and fragments of a 
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multi-million dollar test vehicle fall 
into the ocean. 


At a dry lake in California a 
hyper-secret plane is rolled onto the 
runway. The control tower gives an 
“okay” and the plane roars into the 

air. 

A few second later there is a 
deafening explosion and the plane 


disintegrates in midair. Bits of 
wreckage Utter the dry lake bed. 


If one were to stop reading the article at 
this point, one would probably conclude 
that the US space hopes were in a dismal 
array. But, as its headline indicates, the 
article captures the pride that Sarasota 
and EMR has for the roles that they are 
about to play in helping get the US Space 
Program on track: 


M Ruilds Vital TYInmetrv. Electro nic Equipment 

Sarasotans Will Help Put Man In Space 


The article continues: 

“What went wrong to allow the 
missile to deviate from its charted 
path? What happened to that 
aircraft that caused it to blow apart 
in midair? 

In either case, there were no 
survivors. Yet odds are better than 
100 to 1 that the cause of each 
accident can be pin pointed - that 
corrective steps can be taken and t 
hat success will eventually be gleaned 
from failure. 

And the odds are good too that 
made-in-Sarasota products , by 
Sarasota craftsmen and engineers will 
provide the clue to these mythical 


accidents that will enable scientists to 
over come their failures. . . 

. . . last week, Sarasotans working in 
a suburban plant widely known for its 
electronics wizardry, delivered to a 
national defense unit an instrument 
that will hasten the day in which man 
can penetrate space, continue to live 
and make his re-entry back to 
earth. ” 

What the article is alluding to two 
special-designed Airborne Telemetry 
Packages; one that we designed for the 
National Advisory Council for Aeronautics 
(NACA) for the unmanned portion of their 
Project Mercury, and the other that we 
designed for the US Air Force’s Titan 
Missile Program. EMR’s involvement in 
these two programs marked the beginning 
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of the company’s involvement in 
aerospace activities. 

The FM Airborne Telemetry package that 
EMR provided for the Project Mercury was 
a two-foot by one-foot cylindrical 
package, weighing about 50 pounds. It 
transmitted back all of the environmental 


and physiological data for the Mercury 
“monkey flights,” those missions that 
were manned by chimpanzees prior to the 
first US manned flights. EMR provided 
ground station PM discriminators for all of 
the Project Mercury missions, including 
John Glenn’s famous three-orbit flight 
around the earth on February 20, 1962. 



EMR Airborne FM Telemetry Package for Project Mercury 


The Package EMR designed for the 
unmanned Titan Missile project was 
similar in structure to the one designed for 
Project Mercury. EMR’s successes with 


Titan and Mercury led to numerous other 
“aerospace-oriented” contracts in the 
early 1960’s. Some of the more 
interesting projects include the following: 


•' NASA Explorer Energy Particle Satellite Series - We fabricated arid assembled the 
telemetry satellite systems for this series of satellites, which performed experiments to 
• measure protons and electrons in space and to also measure their relationships with space 
magnetic fields. This information was critical for further development of the manned space 
program. 

• .Project Gemini - We built, tested, installed, and trained the operators for the World Wide 
Range Stations, the PCM telemetry ground stations placed strategically around the world to 
that receive telemetry data from the Gemini missions as they passed over the range of each 
“ station. EMR also provided all of the airborne telemetry on the Gemini spacecrafts. For 
this project, we developed the Model 285 Telemetry System, which was state-of-the-art in 
1962. 
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AP WlroDhQto Map 


ORBITAL FLIGHT PLAN — Black line3 illustrata the 
orbital flight paths of the capsule carrying astronaut John H. 
Glenn Jr. on his flight three times around the globe Tuesday. 
Small circles locate the tracking stations which maintained 


contact with the space ship. A Sarasota-mado EMR telemetry 
unit in the space craft relayed information about Glenn and 
the ship to the ground. There EMR ''discriminators” identified 
tire information by the. frequency assigned to it. 


This Picture Story Highlighted EMR’s Contribution to Mercury 6 


• Project Celoscope - EMR provided more than telemetry oriented efforts for this project, 
contracted by the Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory. The Celoscope, housed in the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration’s (NASA's) Orbiting Astronomical 
Observatory, provided a wealth of information pertaining to the different star types and 
astronomical mapping information that was not available from the ground because of 
interference from the Earth’s atmosphere. 


Dyna-Soar - This was the most ambitious space venture to date. It started as a joint 
NASA/US Air Force project to launch a vehicle into space that could return to earth on its 
own power at a selected site. In principle it was the same as the Space Shuttle of the 
1980’s. This project, awarded to EMR in 1961, was valued a $7 million, the largest 
contract awarded to EMR to date. 


In addition, EMR also won the Titan Mis¬ 
sile Program transmitter business, as Mar¬ 
tin contracted us to build the Model 121 
quartz line P-band transmitter for use on 
that program. We then expanded our line 
to include L-band and S-band transmit¬ 
ters for a customer base that included 
McDonnell Douglas, Philco Ford, Sandia 


National Laboratories, and others. 

EMR’s fortunes seemed to be well on the 
upswing. The Company had become 
almost exclusively an aerospace telemetry 
company with NASA and the US Military 
family as our primary customers. And 
aerospace was booming! 
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DYNA-SOAR BECOMES A DINOSAUR - EXTINCT 


The EMR boom because of Dyna-Soar 
and other aerospace contracts was 
tremendous. Between 1961 and 1963, 
building additions doubled the facility to 
195,000 square feet. The company also 
was hiring at a rate so that, by the 
Summer of 1963, we had over 1600 
employees. 

But 1963 gave birth to a new axiom: 
“Those who live by the aerospace contract 
die by the aerospace contract.” In 
December of 1963, US Secretary of 
Defense Robert McNamera canceled the 
Dyna-Soar project with little previous 
warning. EMR, like all of the other 


contractors, was suddenly caught with a 
surplus of employees and no work. 
Unfortunately, layoffs were the only 
alternative. 


Between the layoffs, transfers to other 
divisions, and not replacing those 
employees who retired or quit, EMR’s 
number of employees dropped to 
approximately 800 by 1966, where it stabi¬ 
lized. Meanwhile, our marketing 
philosophy was changed dramatically as a 
result of the Dyna-Soar disaster. The 
company learned that it needed to 
diversify its customer base. 


EMR DIVERSIFIES BY ADDING AND CHANGING DIVISIONS 

Electro-Mechanical Research diversified offices, and name changes, the overall 
more than its customer base in the corporate picture of the EMR Division 

mid-1960’s. Through acquisitions, changed dramatically: 

reorganizations, the opening of new 

• Advanced Scientific Instruments, (ASI) Inc. of Minneapolis, Minnesota was purchased in 
1963. ASI produced the Model 210 Digital Computer and related peripherals. This was a 
high-speed processor at the time. This evolved to become the “EMR Cpmputer.” 

• EMR Photoelectric evolved when all Sarasota photoelectric activities were moved to the 
Princeton facility (the old AS COP) in May 1965. From this point through the 1980’s 
Sarasota and Princeton became almost completely divested of each other’s activities. 

• EMR Aerospace Sciences opened to provide satellite integration support services to our 
aerospace contracts with NASA’s Goddard Space Flight Center in College Park, Maryland. 
This facility was administratively combined with the EMR Photoelectric Division in the late 
1960’s and the Maryland office was closed. 

• EMR Cocoa Beach was a service extension of EMR Sarasota for providing local service to 
our NASA contracts at the Kennedy Space Center at Cape Canaveral. It was closed down 
in the late 1960’s. 
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EMR Magnetics Production Facility of Van Nuys California became the supplier for 
magnetics components for our 200 Series Telemetry products manufactured in Sarasota. 
The group was originally a small firm, West Coast Products, which was purchased as a 
wholly owned subsidiary by Schlumberger and placed under EMR in the corporate struc¬ 
ture. In the late 1960's, this groups' production operations were moved to Sarasota, and 
the Van Nuys operations was closed down. 


AH along, Electro-Mechanical Research 
had become known as EMR. In fact, EMR 
was displayed prominently on all of the 
company’s products as the corporate logo. 
In March 1966, EMR became the official 
name as well as the logo. Further, the 
Sarasota facility was renamed the EMR - 
Telemetry Division. Also in 1966, EMR’s 
corporate headquarters were moved from 
Sarasota to Princeton, NJ. 


By the end of 1966, EMR Sarasota had 
made great inroads towards diversifying 
its customer base. We had made ventures 
into commercial aviation (British Trident 
and Boeing 707), and also into the nuclear 
power industry with telemetry systems for 
monitoring nuclear devices. Nevertheless, 
a substantial portion of our customer base 
remained with the military family and with 
NASA. 
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CULMINATION OF SUCCESSFUL AEROSPACE PROJECTS 


Not all aerospace projects ended as did 
the Dyna-Soar. EMR contributed to many 
successful space-oriented projects that 
were tremendous successes. Two of the 
most important NASA successes of the 
mid-1960’s were the Surveyor Spacecraft 
soft landing on the moon and the 
successful launch and subsequent data 
collection from Project Celoscope. 

The Surveyor Spacecraft, which landed on 
the moon on June 2, 1966, provided lunar 
information that was essential to the 
planned Apollo Man on the Moon 
program. The information was sent back 
to earth via EMR equipment. 

For the Surveyor Spacecraft program, 
EMR provided both Model 167 
Discriminators and Model 185 PCM 
Decommutators. The Model 167’s went to 
the moon with the spacecraft. During the 
mission, they sent back PCM data 
pertaining to the mission’s progress. The 
Model 185’s, situated at tracking stations 
throughout the world, received and 
decommutated the data from the craft. 

For Project Celoscope, EMR not only 
provided the ground station and airborne 
telemetry, but also provided for 
acquisition and integration of the four 
camera-telescope devices that were to be 
used for collection of the astronomy data. 
These devices had such strict tolerance 
requirements that it took the manufacturer 
over 100 attempts to come up with four 
telescope lenses that met the 


requirements! On the next page, you can 
see one of those four devices mounted 
within its casing. 

By the time the Orbiting Solar Observatory 
(which Project Celoscope was a part) was 
launched in 1968, the Smithsonian 
Astrophysical Observatory has dropped 
the operational requirements of Project 
Celoscope to two weeks after launch to 
consider the mission a success. In other 
words, if Celoscope could remain 
operational for collecting data for two 
weeks, the Observatory group would have 
been satisfied. 

Two years later, Project Celoscope was 
still faithfully churning out data from 
three of the four cameras. They collected 
so much astronomical data from this 
project that it could not be processed 
quickly enough. They finally had to turn 
the project off! 

Also during this period, the transmitter 
business continued to grow. Martin con¬ 
tracted EMR for a special adaptation of 
the Model 3620 S-band 20W Transmitter 
to function under extreme temperature, 
vibration, and shock. These components 
were constructed in support of the Titan n 
Program. 

We also built the Model 3675 L-band 
50W Transmitter and the Model 3670 L- 
band 20W Transmitter during this time 
frame. These were used primarily in 
flight test procedures. 
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Project Celoscope Telescope/Camera in Casing 


EMR BRANCHES INTO COMPUTER/TELEMETRY SYSTEMS - C5A 


In December of 1966, EMR was awarded 
a contract to develop and implement the 
Automatic Reduction Station for providing 
flight testing of Lockheed Georgia’s C5A 
Galaxy Cargo Transport - the largest 
airplane in the world. EMR’s System was 
required to process data for such 
parameters as pressure, temperature, 
vibration, strain, and others from more 
than 1000 sources within the C5A. 

To perform these tasks, EMR developed a 
system-approach that encompassed the 
EMR 2700 Series Telemetry equipment, 


an EMR 6040 High-Speed Digital 
Computer (made at our Minneapolis 
Division) and TELEVENT-11 telemetry 
programming software. 

This 1967-1968 project resulted in our 
first system that provided what we now 
refer to as the Telemetry Front End (TFE) 
and a Computer Subsystem. This is also 
the first Telemetry System ever to provide 
for processing and displaying telemetry 
data while the mission (C5A flight) was in 
process. In our industry, this was a 
breakthrough of gigantic proportions! 
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Our 2700 Series Telemetry Equipment, Photographed at the Singling Museum 

Grounds - Part of the C5A System 





ANOTHER NAME CHANGE FOR EMR 


In the 1960’s, Schlumberger continued to 
diversify its position in the electronics 
field through expansion and acquisition of 
other companies. One of the 
Schlumberger acquisitions was Weston 
Instruments, which had its headquarters in 
Newark, New Jersey and a division 
(Boonshaft and Fuchs) in Hatboro, 
Pennsylvania. Weston Instruments was 
the dominant supplier at the time of labo¬ 
ratory-grade and commercial-grade 
meters. 

In May of 1968, Schlumberger reorganized 
its subsidiaries such that EMR became one 


of three divisions of the Weston 
Instruments Division of Schlumberger. 
Further, Weston’s Hatboro division 
became a division of EMR Sarasota. 
Confusing, isn’t it? 

Functionally, this reorganization had no 
effect on Sarasota operations. By the way, 
during this time period, two of the EMR 
employee “niceties” were introduced: 1. 
The company began providing automatic 
deposit of employee checks to their 
selected banks, and, 2. The on-site EMR 
Credit Union opened. 
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SOME KEY 1970’s PROJECTS 


During the first half of the 1970’s, EMR 
quietly continued to develop and produce 
telemetry products and systems for a wide 
variety of applications. In turn, this 


continued to widen the company’s 
customer base. Some of the key projects 
completed during this period include the 
following: 


• TIROS-M - This was one of our first ventures into telemetry systems designed to process 
weather data. We completed this project in 1969 for the Environmental Science Services 
Administration (ESSA) of the US Department of Commerce. The System included two 
digital data handling systems which combined EMR-Sarasota TFE equipment with EMR- 
Minneapolis computer equipment. 


• Apollo - Although we were not the dominant telemetry supplier for NASA’s Apollo 
program, we did supply ground telemetry systems and airborne telemetry transmitters on the 
Apollo booster rockets. Apollo is, of course, the space program that culminated with the 
USA sending a man to the moon and back safely to Earth. 

• L-1011 - Lockheed California contracted with EMR to pro vide them a sophisticated 
telemetry system, similar to the one delivered in 1968 for the C5A, that would be used to 
test Lockheed’s newest commercial airplane, the L-1011 TriStar. In addition to the 
Ground Station Processing System, Lockheed also contracted for EMR to develop a 
“quick-look” van-mounted mobile telemetry station and a “quick-look” FM substation 
that could be easily set up at a Lockheed-selected site. Quick-look stations are designed 
to give “on-the-spot” real time information on an experiment as it is happening. 

• AIDAS - This system, whose full name is Advanced Instrumentation and Data Analysis 
System, collected and processed test data from US Army helicopter flights. The system was 
a full-complement EMR telemetry system, including airborne and ground station telemetry 
and EMR computer processing. This contract was awarded in 1969. The System was 
installed in September 1970. 

• Cardiac Telemetry System - This system was developed in conjunction with General 
Electric in 1970 for Sarasota Memorial Hospital and the South Trail Fire Department of 
Sarasota. The system provides information on a cardiac patient to the physician at 
Sarasota Memorial Hospital while the patient is enroute to the hospital in the ambulance. 
This speeds up emergency response to a cardiac condition. 

• Orbiting Solar Observatory - EMR built the highly complex White Light Coronagraph, 
which made observations of the sun’s corona from the Orbiting Solar Observatory, launched 
in September 1971. Under contract with the Naval Research Laboratory, EMR designed, 
built, and tested sophisticated television and electronic equipment which helped make digi 
tal television observations of the sun. EMR also provided the NRL with both the ground 
based support equipment and the PCM telemetry equipment used on board the satellite. 

• Upstage Transmitter - This miniature S-band 2W solid state unit marked EMR’s final 
entry in the transmitter market. The unit, built for McDonnell Douglas, was a technical 
success, but not a financial one. 
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Rutherford's Indianapolis 500 Race Car 

• Skylab - First in 1968 for Saturn V/Apollo and then as a follow-up in 1970, EMR was 
awarded contracts to develop PCM Systems for monitoring and encoding measurements of 
internal and external spacecraft environments and on-board experiments for transmission 
back to earth. The second system was part of the NASA Skylab, a manned orbiting 
workshop that was launched by NASA in 1973. 

• Vehicle Test System - This system was designed by EMR and introduced in 1970 - 1971 
to the automotive industry. These systems provided assistance to the automobile industry in 
complying with government safety regulations. The systems provide information on items 
such as crash and impact testing of air bags, seat belts and other safety devices, and 
evaluation of tire, wheel and brake performance. For heavy machinery, the equipment 
supplies load and vibration data. 

• Water Quality Monitoring System - This system provides for rapid, around-the-clock 
monitoring of a body of water for pollution. These sensors at various remote sites (bodies 
of water) can then be monitored from a central analysis station. One of these systems was 
installed by Sarasota County. 

• SWS - In 1973, Schlumberger Well Services (S.WS), who was our original parent company, 
became one of our customers. EMR began developing and producing telemetry monitoring 
equipment for well digging operations. If you’ll remember, this was the beginning of the 
“energy crisis,” and oil and gas exploration were ongoing at a furious pace! Our plant 
continues to build equipment and systems for SWS on an as-needed basis to this day. 

• Johnny Rutherford - Does that name sound familiar sports fans? He was the winner of 
the 1974 Indianapolis 500. EMR designed and built an on-board telemetry package for. 
Rutherford’s Indy car called the Laboratory on Wheels. The system monitors various 
on-vehicle data items, including temperature, pressure, gas level, etc, and provides readouts 
at the pit stop. Thus Johnny could concentrate on more important things, like driving! 

• Military Aircraft - Our telemetry systems contributed to the successes of the F-14 (1971), 
the F-15 (1972), and the F-16 and B-l Bomber (1974). 
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SCHLUMBERGER ACQUIRES SANGAMO 
ANOTHER NAME CHANGE! 


• « ♦ 


In 1975, Schlumberger acquired the 
Sangamo Electric Company of Springfield, 
Illinois. A year later, Schlumberger ad¬ 
ministratively combined Sangamo with the 
Weston Instruments Divisions. Thus, 
Sangamo Weston was born, and the 
Sarasota Facility became the EMR 
Division of Sangamo Weston. The Illinois 
Facility became the Data Recorders 


Division of Sangamo Weston. 

But that’s just the beginning of our story. 
In 1978, Schlumberger closed the doors of 
the Illinois Facility and moved the Data 
Recorders Division to Sarasota. So now 
we had two divisions under one roof! Now 
is an appropriate time to fill you in on the 
Sangamo story: 



In the beginning, around the turn of the 
20th Century, Springfield’s Illinois Watch 
Company was in the business of manufac¬ 
turing watches. And as time passed, the 
Illinois Watch Company became the 
Sangamo Electric Company. 


Sangamo’s product line evolved and 
expanded to include other pro duct lines, 
primarily watt hour meters. When the US 
became involved in World War H, the 
production of watt hour meters diminished 
to zero in favor of more necessary 
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defense-oriented products. Sangamo 
became the US’s major developer and 
producer of surface ship sonar and sonar 
training devices. This leadership position 
in sonar lasted well over 20 years. 

It was Sangamo’s sonar work and a 
requirement to store and reproduce 
realistic replicas of the waterborne 
acoustic noise and target energy 
emanating from the sea that led to the 
company’s entry into the instrumentation 
tape recorder business. In the mid 1950’s, 
Sangamo developed Sonar Memory 
Equipment (SME) which required the use 
of a magnetic tape storage “ping to ping” 
correlator to improve sonar performance. 


THE SANGAMO PRODUCT LINE 

While the SME itself was not a huge 
commercial success, it did lead to the 
development of Performance Monitoring 
Equipment (PME). Like SME, it captured 
the sonar stave and other signals and 
background noises emanating from the 
sea. However, unlike PME, SME could be 
used for post-operation analysis, training, 
and research and development. 

Magnetic tapes of signatures/echoes of 
friendly as well as unfriendly submarines 
and ships in a variety of sea conditions 
could be selectively used in the 
laboratories to improve detection, 
classification, and tracking techniques. 
Over 120 recorders were produced and 
installed on US Navy destroyers, 
laboratories, and Naval training facilities. 


The only recorder company willing to 
produce the 56-channel recorder/ repro¬ 
ducer required for this project was a small 
company in New Cannen Connecticut 
called the DGC Hare Company. The logo 
on all DGC Hare recorders was a “Bugs 
Bunny” like image of a hare with a very 
mischievous look. 

As the SME and other recorder 
developments progressed, the ties between 
DGC Hare and Sangamo Electric grew 
closer. Eventually, Sangamo acquired the 
assets of DGC Hare. Included in this 
acquisition were many significant patents 
and hardware designs in the instrument 
tape recorder area. Thus Sangamo’s Data 
Recorders Division was born! 


In addition to the sonar application ori¬ 
ented work on recorders, a commercial 
recorder group was formed that was 
destined to produce some of the most 
advanced recorders of the era. Of the 
many recorders developed and 
manufactured during the early period, one 
type deserves particular mention; the 
portable coaxial reel recorder/reproducer. 
In those early days, Sangamo took the lead 
in marketing to become the world leader 
in coaxial reel portable machines. 

In the late 1950’s, the Recorder Group 
worked with the US Naval Research 
Laboratory to develop a special recorder 
for data acquisition and reduction - the 
AN/FSH-7. This device was quite 
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impressive, as described by one of people 
who worked on it: 

“It was a sight to behold, imposingly 
standing higher that the tallest 
person, in its Navy gray steel 
enclosure with silvered mesh gaskets 
and cable shields, RFI glass and all 
the expensive looking hardware used 
with military equipment of the day. 
Dual capstans driven by low mass 
servo systems and a humungas tape 
storage basket provided record, 
reproduce and correlation capability. 
It's performance exceeded all 
expectations (except those of the 
people who conceived, designed and 
manufactured it) and over 150 


THE THIRD DECADE BEGINS 

Business for the EMR Division and the 
Data Recorders Division of Sangamo 
Weston continued to pick up and diversify 
as Sarasota’s Facility entered its third 
decade. In 1977, the EMR Division ven¬ 
tured into the data acquisition market with 
the design and construction of a data 
acquisition and computer analysis system 
for General Motors. The system was an 
invaluable research instrument for GM’s 
research into ways of preventing damage 
to automobiles from excessive shock and 
vibration during railroad shipment. 

In 1977, the Telemetry Group bid and won 
a contract to place a sophisticated Capital 
Control System in Florida’s new State 
Capital Building. This single system 
provided single-point control of 


recorders were shipped in the next 
few years. To this day, it is still the 
largest order of recorders, in terms of 
quantity, ever obtained by the 
recorder group. ” 

In the 1960’s, Sangamo developed and 
marketed the SABRE Series of 
instrumentation recorders. SABRE stood 
for Sangamo All Band Recorder. Models 
marked range from the SABRE II through 
the SABRE XU. Later, when the division 
went through (still another) name change, 
the SABRE logo was dropped in favor for 
simply “Model”, and the Roman numerals 
were replaced by their Arabic equivalents. 
Thus, the SABRE III became the Model 3. 


electricity, water, fire protection, and 
security instruments. 

Another contract that was a significant 
indicator of EMR’s diversification was one 
with the US Energy Research and 
Development Administration (ERDA), the 
predecessor to today’s US Department of 
Energy (DOE). EMR built a mobile van 
equipped with telemetry equipment for 
testing various types of experimental 
windmills for use as power sources. 

As the company celebrated its 20th 
Anniversary in Sarasota, it could look 
back over a solid, diversified history. As a 
company, EMR had risen up from the 
dark days of Dyna-Soar. It had developed 
a diversified customer base, and now with 
the addition of the Sangamo Tape 
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Recorders, and the research and 
development ventures into commercial 
telemetry applications, a diversified pro 
duct line. 

Still other contracts with the Federal 
Aviation Administration and General 


Electric led EMR to develop a windshear 
detection system for the nation’s airports, 
and a monitoring system for the testing of 
GE steam turbine generators. EMR was 
also branching into the weather business, 
a market with a sunny potential in the late 
1970’s! 


WEATHER DATA SYSTEMS DIVISION 


Because of the expected volume of 
business in weather satellite telemetry, a 
separate division was formed to handle 
and develop both the weather telemetry 
business and data acquisition business. 
For a while, going into the 1980’s, it 
appeared that the business would take 
hold to be self supporting. We shipped 
telemetry weather systems to locations all 

ENTER THE NAME FAIRCHILD 

As you might have guessed, it was getting 
to be time for another name change at the 
Sarasota Facility. However, this one has a 
new twist. First off, in 1979, 

Schlumberger acquired the Fairchild 
Camera and Instruments Company. This 
acquisition included the giant Fairchild 
Semiconductor Division in northern 
California as well as several other 


over the world, including the one shown 
on the next page along with a weather 
photograph attained from the system. 

The weather/data acquisition business 
went stagnant, and in 1979, a corporate 
decision was made to end the division. 
Unfortunately, this led to some employee 
layoffs. 


divisions. 

Schlumberger combined the Weston 
Divisions and the Fairchild Divisions that 
catered to certain types of defense 
government contracts to form a new 
Fairchild Weston Division. At this time, 
Sangamo Weston’s EMR Division and 
Instrumentation Recorders Group were not 
effected. 
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However, the Sarasota Plant management, 
trying to respond positively to the loss of 
the weather systems business, opened a 
small Division at the Sarasota Plant, but 
under Fairchild Weston management. 
This group was the beginnings of the 
Signal Processing Systems Division. 

Also during the 1979-1980 timeframe, the 


Instrumentation Recorders Group went 
after a new segment of the 
instrumentation recorders business when 
they introduced a line of airborne, 
on-board recorders. These recorders can 
withstand extreme environments such as 
temperature extremes, vibration and 
shock. 


EMR DROPPED FROM COMPANY NAME 


Effective June 1, 1980, another 

reorganization took place that merged the 
EMR Division and the Instrumentation 
Recorders division into the Data Systems 
Division of Sangamo Weston. The 
fledgling Fairchild Weston Systems Group 
continued to reside at the Sarasota Plant 
as an autonomous unit. 


For the first time, EMR was no longer a 
part of the Sarasota Plant name. 
However, to this day, we still manufacture 
and sell our telemetry products and 
systems under the EMR logo. Just the 
name EMR still commands the respect of 
quality in the telemetry marketplace! 


AVIATION RECORDERS ADDED TO PRODUCT LINE 


In 1981, Schlumberger transferred the 
Fairchild Industrial Products’ Aviation 
Recorders product line to Sarasota from 
the Commack, New York Facility. These 
so-called “black boxes” are actually 
bright orange. They have been 
instrumental in aviation disaster 
investigations. 

Both the digital flight recorders, and the 
cockpit voice recorders (manufactured at 
the time by Fairchild’s Los Angeles 
Facility) are designed to survive a plane 


disaster, such as a crash, intact. During a 
flight, the voice recorder records 
continuously transmissions to/from the 
pilot. The digital flight recorders record 
such information as airplane instrument 
readings. 

In 1986, the Los Angeles cockpit recorder 
operations were also moved to the 
Sarasota Facility. Today, we have a lion’s 
share of the world market in these two 
product lines. 
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WOULD YOU BELIEVE A NEW NAME? 


On August 1, 1982, the Data Systems 
Division of Sangamo Weston and the 
Signal Processing Systems (SPS) Group of 
Fairchild Weston Systems were 
consolidated as the Data Systems Division 
of Fairchild Weston Systems, Inc. (FWSI). 
Like EMR before him, Sangamo was no 
longer part of the Sarasota Plant’s name. 
Our division now reported to the Fairchild 
Weston Systems Inc head quarters in 
Syosset, New York. 

This organizational change provided for 
the Sarasota Plant to be part of an 
American-based subsidiary. In turn, this 
opened up new business opportunities for 
the company. 

So what sort of business have we been 
pursuing over the last five years? The 
Instrumentation Recorders Group 
continues to expand its market with 
versatile and reliable products as the 
Model 80 and the Model 85. More and 
more Telemetry Systems include FWSI 
Instrumentation Recorders for both digital 
and analog applications. 

As mentioned in the introduction, the 
FAA is expanding requirements for both 


A ROSE IS A ROSE. . . 

Effective January of 1987, Schlumberger 
reorganized its Fairchild house. Guess 
what??? We have a new name. The Data 
Systems Division of Sarasota has been 
merged with the Syosset Division to form 


digital flight recorders and cockpit voice 
recorders. Our business in this area 
continues to expand dramatically. 

The Telemetry Group continues to provide 
systems for a wide range of applications 
for a customer base that expands the 
globe. We developed a telemetry system 
for testing of the Space Shuttle Program. 
Our business relationship with the Military 
family, NASA, and the FAA is ongoing as 
evidenced by contracts such as McClellan, 
AERO, Hill, and White Sands Missile 
Range. 

We are developing exciting new product 
lines such as the 8000 Series, the 8470, 
the 8715, and the RTTADDS Family of 
software. Our SPS Group continues to 
grow and expand at a dramatic rate. 

The Team Involvement Circles employee 
involvement program was started up. In 
just a few short years, employee suggested 
and implemented programs have resulted 
in significant improvements in the way we 
do things in all areas from manufacturing 
to engineering to technical publications. 
In short, these are exciting days at 
Fairchild Weston Systems, Inc. 


the new Communications Systems Group 
of Fairchild Weston Systems, Inc. To 
paraphrase that song, “the title may 
change, but our song of employee pride in 
quality products goes on and on. . . 
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